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wind. This represents a type of the Ascomy- 
eetes adapted to wind dissemination of the 
spores. Another type is represented by Asco- 
bolus immersus with broad elliptical asci, and 
large spores which are held together by a 
broad gelatinous investment so that they re- 
main in a group as a single projectile as they 
are shot from the ascus to a distance of 20-35 
cm. This mass, which is 2,000 times the vol- 
ume of a basidiospore, is too heavy for wind 
dispersal. It falls on the surrounding herbage 
where the spores may be devoured by herbi- 
vorous animals and gain dispersal after pass- 
ing through their digestive tract. 

The rate of fall of the spores of the Hymen- 
omycetes was used to test the theory known as 
Stokes's law relating to the fall of microscopic 
spheres in air, and it was confirmed to within 
46 per cent. For determining the velocity of 
spore fall under direct observation through the 
microscope the author employed an ingenious 
device of an automatic electric recorder, 
the position of a spore, as it successively 
passed by spaced horizontal threads in a 
Eamsden ocular, being registered by a tap- 
ping key controlled with the left hand. 

The illustrations and press work of this 
book are good, and besides the very interesting 
and important discoveries, it is full of stimu- 
lating suggestions and possibilities for further 
investigation. 

Geo. F. Atkinson 

Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. 
Addresses, etc., in America and England in 
the year of the two anniversaries. By Ed- 
ward Bagnall Poulton. New York, Long- 
mans Green and Co. 

It is fitting that upon November 14, 1909, the 
anniversary of the publication of the " Origin 
of Species," there should be published this 
memorial volume; fitting also that it should 
be written by a friend and advocate of Dar- 
win's views in their entirety. Besides the ad- 
dresses the volume contains some unpublished 
letters of Darwin and also a preface in which 
the author takes occasion to express his atti- 
tude toward the modern contributions to the 
study of evolution. 



Nothing is more evident than that the 
younger generation of scientists has departed 
somewhat from the Darwinism of a generation 
ago. That fifty years' study of Darwin's great 
theories, by both friends and enemies, has es- 
tablished the general theories of which he was 
the most notable advocate upon an unshakable 
basis is very clear. But equally clear is it that 
this same half century has raised difficulties 
as to Darwin's special explanation of the 
method of evolution; difficulties so great that 
most of the younger generation of scientists 
are unable to accept Darwinism in its entirety 
as an all-sufficient theory. These difficulties 
have arisen not simply in the minds of Dar- 
win's enemies, but in those of his friends also. 
That some solution of these difficulties is to 
be found is the belief of every admirer of Dar- 
win, and moreover every admirer of Darwin 
must feel that this great master so fully ex- 
hausted the study of his great law of natural 
selection that little can be hoped for further 
study along the same lines. It is difficult to 
resist the belief that the removal of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen must come along new 
lines of study and not by the further ex- 
ploitation of the old ones. 

Poulton, however, apparently thinks other- 
wise and conveys the impression of holding 
that of the modern theories, that which is new 
is not true and that which is true is not 
new. The only real contribution to the discus- 
sion since Darwin that Poulton admits is 
Weismannism, and this he admits, seemingly, 
simply because it places the great theory of 
Darwin in a position "far higher than that 
ever assigned to it by Darwin himself." Of 
the mutation theory, which most thinkers to- 
day recognize as at all events decidedly stimu- 
lating, Poulton can only speak with a sneer, 
both at the theory and at its chief exponent. 
Some of Darwin's friends have been pleased to 
feel that Darwin really recognized mutations 
under the phrase "evolution per saltum" as 
a part of his theory. But Poulton is at pains 
to repudiate this idea entirely and to insist 
that Darwinism is a theory of evolution by 
minute steps and one of which any conception 
of mutation forms no part. 
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One can hardly fail to feel that this re- 
fusal to look with charity upon anything new 
only weakens Darwinism, and can but believe 
that Darwin himself would have been rather 
more broad minded. Darwin's position as the 
most stimulating mind of the nineteenth cen- 
tury stands secure, and he may well be ranked 
with Newton as one of the two great men that 
England has thus far produced. In this posi- 
tion he remains no less securely even if we do 
admit that the details of his great theory do 
not work out in all respects as he imagined 
them to do. We admire him not the less, but 
rather the more, as we learn that the descent 
theory, which must ever remain associated 
with Darwin's name, agrees with newly dis- 
covered facts as well as with those which Dar- 
win himself knew. 

But this volume of essays is written by an 
advocate, as eminently fitting for an anniver- 
sary volume, and it will form a necessary part 
of the Darwin bookshelf. Any light upon the 
personal life of the world's great men always 
has its interest and many a touch upon the 
life of Darwin given in these papers helps to 
render the great Englishman a live personal- 
ity. The life of the man, his long struggle 
with ill health, his kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for others amid his own suffering, his 
eagerness to give others even more than their 
share of credit for his discoveries and his own 
proverbial modesty, are anew impressed upon 
us as we read the unpublished letters and the 
newly given incidents in his life. The oft- 
quoted loss of appreciation of music and art, 
which Darwin admitted in his later life, are 
attributed by Poulton not to the result of 
scientific study, but to his constant suffering 
and ill health that made it impossible for him 
to have any comfort save in the, to him, one 
all-absorbing occupation of scientific study. 

One new contribution of scientific knowl- 
edge is found in this volume in an essay upon 
"Mimicry in the Butterflies of North Amer- 
ica," originally read in Baltimore in 1908. 
Complete mastery of this interesting subject 
is shown with a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial. The historical development of mimicry 
in the western continent is traced in ingenious 



detail. But Poulton adds nothing, and admits 
that he can add nothing, to the puzzling ques- 
tion of the cause of mimicry. This still re- 
mains as great a puzzle as it has ever been, 
although it is enriched with an abundance of 
illustrative material by means of which Poul- 
ton is enabled to follow the migrations into 
North America of the successive types of but- 
terflies. 

H. W. Conn 



SPECIAL ARTICLES 

THE EARLIEST DESCRIPTION OF OENOTHERA 

LAMAROKIANA 

In working over the early records of 
Oenothera Ldmarckiana I have recently dis- 
covered in the Sturtevant collection of the 
library of the Missouri Botanical Garden, a 
remarkable manuscript which proves that this 
plant was originally a species growing wild 
in Virginia, and that it was the first (Enoth- 
era introduced into European gardens, about 
1614. There has been so much obscurity and 
doubt regarding the origin and early history 
of 0. Lamarchiana, the plant upon which the 
weight of DeVries's mutation theory largely 
rests, that a document which proves definitely 
the facts just stated must be regarded as of 
prime interest and importance. The frequent 
claim that 0. Lamarchiana probably origi- 
nated in cultivation, either through hybridi- 
zation or otherwise, is here shown to be with- 
out sufficient foundation. 

The record in question is a long marginal 
note in a copy of Bauhin's "Pinax," pub- 
lished at Basil in 1623. The note is written 
in Latin, in archaic English script, and gives 
an accurate description of 0. Lamarchiana as 
we now know it, though differing somewhat 
in one or two minor characters. The plants 
were grown from seeds obtained from Padua 
in 1619, and the description is evidently writ- 
ten from the living plants. It is remarkable 
for its accuracy, considering the time it was 
written, equaling in this respect descriptions 
which were published much later. The au- 
thor of the marginal note is apparently one 
Joannis Snippendale, whose name, in similar 
handwriting, appears on the title page of the 



